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Gandhi on the German Jews—and a Jewish Reply 


Mahatma Gandhi declares in an article in the Jewish 
Frontier (New York) for March that the real solution 
for the German Jews is to use the technique of non-violent 
resistance. His sympathy, he says, “is entirely with the 
Jews.” Nevertheless, he considers that it is “wrong and 
inhuman to impose the Jews on the Arabs.” If he were 
a German Jew, he would “claim Germany as my home 
even as the tallest Gentile German may, and challenge 
him to shoot me or cast me in the dungeon; I would 
refuse to be expelled or to submit to discriminating 
treatment.” He believes that other Jews would follow 
this example. The Indians in South Africa before the 
Indian Satyagraha Campaign were in “precisely the same 
place that the Jews occupy in Germany.’ The Indians 
had no backing except from the Indian government, but, 
after eight years of struggle, world opinion brought about 
diplomatic pressure to help them. The Jews, he believes, 
could undertake such a campaign of non-violence “under 
definitely better auspices than the Indians of South Africa. 
The Jews are a compact and homogeneous community in 
Germany. They are far more gifted than the Indians of 
South Africa. And they have organized world opinion 
behind them.” Given a courageous and wise leader, “what 
has today become a degrading man-hunt can be turned 
into a calm and determined stand offered by unarmed men 
and women, possessing the strength of suffering given 
to them by Jehovah. It will then be a truly religious 
resistance offered against the godless fury of dehumanised 
man. The German Jews will score a lasting victory over 
the German Gentiles in the sense that they will have 
converted the latter to an appreciation of human dignity.” 
But if the Jews want to settle in Palestine, they should 
do it “only with the goodwill of the Arabs.” They will 
find “hundreds of ways of reasoning with the Arabs,” 
if they will “discard the help of the British bayonet.” 

Hayim Greenberg, editor of the Jewish Frontier, replies 
that the Jews are “treated as subhumans” in Germany but 
are “asked to be superhuman.” He accepts the truth of 
the Satyagraha teaching but argues that if it is to be used 
it is “imperative . . . that it should be believed in with 
all the force of one’s being. Such faith the Jews of Ger- 
many do not possess. . . They cannot resort to passive 
resistance because they lack the heroism, the faith and the 
specific imaginative powers which alone can stimulate 
such heroism.” Furthermore, he says that, “with all the 
evils of English rule and administration in India,” there 
were still “legal newspapers and journals which voiced 
the needs and the political demands of the people. The 
British government never questioned the right of the 


oppressed population to live, to work and to earn their 
bread ; it did not even question their right to hold respon- 
sible government positions.” Furthermore, the attitude 
of the British government was very different from that 
of the Nazi government. A Jewish Gandhi would go 
“directly to the guillotine.” 

While he admits that the historical claims of the Jews 
to Palestine do not have “absolute validity,” their “natural 
right” has been “acquired during two generations of 
diligent work, initiative, heroism and suffering. . . . The 
country is underpopulated and inadequately cultivated ; 
it contains room for several times the number of people 
that now reside in it. For Jews Palestine is the cradle 
and the ‘laboratory’ of their civilization and their spiritual 
bond with the country was not broken at any time during 
their history. For the Arabs Palestine is, in a certain 
sense, an ‘accidental’ geographical unit for which they 
do not even have a name.” Mr. Greenberg fears that 
“so far as the Palestine problem is concerned, Gandhi 
allowed himself to be influenced by the anti-Zionist prop- 
aganda being conducted among fanatic pan-Islamists. His 
understandable and praiseworthy desire for a united front 
with the Mohammedans, lta misguided and blinded 
him to significant realities. . 


Industry, Labor and the Public 


In a recent address before the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, Ray M. Hudson of the New 
England Council, an employers’ association, discussed the 
relations of the parties in industry to the public.t He 
is also chairman of the Governing Council of Wellesley 
Congregational Church at Wellesley, Mass. His formula- 
tion of the attitudes which the parties involved should 
have in their relations to each other is directed toward a 
practical application of the Christian spirit at every point. 


MANAGEMENT OBLIGATIONS 


He declares that one of the principal obligations of 
management to customers is “to give more for less.” To 
do this management has to keep its “plant modern and 
equipped | to produce goods better, quicker and cheaper.” 
To give “value received plus” is “an investment in good 
will that leads to repeat orders.” Furthermore, “a firm 
which has won the customer’s favor, as shown by his 
purchases, owes it to that customer to have the accepted 
product ready and available when he again comes into the 
market.” 


1 Published in Mechanical Engineering, August, 1938. Quoted 
here by permission. 
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He insists that “caveat emptor was long ago replaced 
in progressive firms with the policy of looking out for 
or promoting the customer’s interests.” This involves 
being “honest, fair, frank . . . and aboveboard” in all 
dealings with customers. The result is a minimum turn- 
over of customers and growth in the business. 


Management’s obligations to employes include the 
payment of fair wages according to “mutually acceptable 
standards for the fair day’s work that is the basis of a 
fair day’s pay.” Working conditions must “assure the 
workers’ safety, health, comfort, longevity, and peace of 
mind.” Furthermore, management’s duty is “to treat 
them equitably at all times, to discriminate against none 
of them, and to provide opportunity and means for them 
to express themselves to management on any matter which 
they feel or find is either favorable or adverse to their 
interests” and “to provide opportunity for advancement 
and at least to cooperate in their education and in their 
training for greater proficiency and larger responsibility.” 

Another duty is “to provide steady work’ because 
“annual earnings mean more to most men than exorbi- 
tantly high hourly rates. A year-round job at a fair 
wage means security.” 

Management should “give credit where credit is due,” 
give recognition for “minimum spoilage,” “dexterity and 
other natural or acquired ability” and “regularity of 
attendance.” Versatility in the application of several 
skills is a value to employers which demands recognition 
as well as length of service and seniority. “And last but 
by no means least, the employe whose attitude is always 
cooperative, who is constructive in his endeavors, and 
whose conduct is right or exemplary expects some appre- 
ciation to be shown of his efforts.” 


And “beyond this, management owes it to its workers 
to keep them well informed as to its competitive position, 
its earnings, its prospects for continued operation, and 
other matters, ignorance of which often leads to suspicion, 
resentment, and interruption of operations. Sound em- 
ployer-employe relations are as necessary to success as 
are either sound customer or sound public relations.” 

The management of a particular concern also has 
obligations to workers employed by other concerns from 
which it purchases supplies. This involves making “pur- 
chases at prices that permit the vendor to stay in business. 
pay his workers a fair wage, and otherwise give to them 
relatively the same treatment and opportunities which 
the purchaser strives to give his own workers. The 
purchaser may well recognize that his supplier’s employes 
are in a broad sense buyers of the goods and services 
which the purchaser’s firm is offering.” 

Management must recognize that “excessive pressure 
for low purchase price may breed trouble in the vendor’s 
plant and that this, in case of work stoppage or strike, 
rebounds to cripple the purchaser’s operations.” Con- 
tinued relations with a vendor who lives up to his obliga- 
tions enables him to provide for his workers “steady 
work, a fair annual income, and an abiding sense of 
security.” 

Management should ask “reasonable production and 
delivery schedules to the end that the vendor’s workers 
in their efforts to meet the purchaser’s requirements may 
not be subjected to excessive strain or fatigue, and that 
the vendor himself may not be forced to make overtime 
payments or suffer other penalty costs.” 

To fulfil its duty to the community management should 
“avoid pollution of air and water, commit no nuisances, 


or in other words, do nothing that makes or tends to 
make the community, because of the factory, less desirable 
as a place in which to live.” 

Not only should management “carry its fair share of 
the costs of community operation” but “the question may 
well be raised as to whether management has any moral 
right to dump workers on to the community, by reason 
of its inability to maintain steady operations, or by a 
lockout, or by removal to another location for any but 
the soundest of economic reasons.” 

Furthermore, management should “conduct itself at all 
times in a manner worthy of the respect and cooperation 
of the community. Management may well maintain an 
interested, friendly, and cooperative attitude toward the 
community, cultivate and retain its good will, and aid 
in its growth and development as a good town in which 
to live and work.” 

Finally, management is obligated to provide, if possible, 
reasonable and regular returns to stockholders, on their 
investment. Management should at least “present to them 
accurate reports regarding the conditions and progress 
of the business and to do this at intervals which are 
sufficiently frequent to permit any needed corrective 
action as quickly as possible after the need for it is 
manifest.” 

Management also has an obligation to itself: “to estab- 
lish and maintain high standards of efficiency and conduct, 
to demonstrate continuously its fitness for its job, through 
the results it produces, and by faithful fulfillment of its- 
obligations,” and “so to operate as to minimize the need 
for regulation or control by governmental agencies.” 

It is the duty of management “through its leadership 
to ‘point the way,’ to the end that the average level of 
management may be lifted continually closer to the level 
of that in the best managed plants. Management should 
never be satisfied with being average.” Finally it should 
“retire voluntarily from the scene of action when it finds 
it cannot live up to what is expected of it.” 


CusToMERS’ OBLIGATIONS 


Customers should be willing to pay prices that enable 
workers to have fair wages, reasonable hours, and healthful 
living conditions. They should not press for such low 
prices that management will seek lower taxes, abatements 
or other concessions from the community. However, 
“customers are not obligated to continue purchasing a 
product or a line of goods which does not represent the 
fullest value for the price charged.” 


OBLIGATIONS OF WorKERS 


Workers should give customers “honest workmanship 
expressed in quality and quantity of daily product output. 
. .. Workers in the role of purchasers expect full value 
for their dollars. Therefore workers in the role of pro- 
ducers should give full value to customers.” 

Furthermore, workers should avoid “disruption of the 
service of supply.” This causes customers to patronize 
other business concerns and reduces opportunities to work 
and the buying power of the workers. 

Workers should be law-abiding, try to maintain their 
health, seek to avoid accidents, fires and other losses which 
entail costs to the community. They should be thrifty, 
self-supporting and avoid becoming public charges. “As 
for those who would ‘chisel” on their communities, nothing 
complimentary can be said.” They should also “be co- 
operative in community development and advancement, 
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and in the protection of the community’s good name. A 
town gets a poor reputation as a town in which to live 
when its citizens let it get that way.” 

Workers should respect the “rights and interests” of 
stockholders as much as the workers expect stockholders 
to respect workers’ rights and interests. If stockholders 
do not invest in industry “the worker, under our present 
economic system, is likely to be without a market for his 
services.” Furthermore, workers may practice “enlight- 
ened self-interest” by cooperating “both in building and 
maintaining sales for the company which employs them 
and for the stockholders who have made its plant and 
facilities possible.” 

Workers have obligations to one another. They should 
respect the rights of each other “without discrimination 
or coercion. Each one has his constitutional rights. 
Disregard or disrespect for them by the few works 
hardships on the many.” Each should treat the other as he 
“desires to be treated. The golden rule is still the 
foundation of successful human relations.” Furthermore, 
workers should “stand together for justice, fair play, 
and right treatment, also for the protection of their 
standards.” 


OBLIGATIONS OF THE COMMUNITY 


The community should show those who buy the products 
of its industries “that it appreciates the business the 
community enjoys because of their purchases.” The 
community should recognize its obligation to the workers 
of its industries “to maintain conditions favorable to their 
health, safety, education, advancement, and general wel- 
fare, to stand by them when justice and fair play warrant 
or require,” and “to stand against them when their de- 
mands and interests are against the best interests of the 
community, and thus against their own best interests.” 

The community should see that the property rights 
of stockholders are respected and should “show to stock- 
holders some measure of appreciation for placing and 
continuing their investments in local enterprises.” The 
community has an obligation to itself “to refrain from 
actions that cripple or handicap its industries or that 
are likely to render them less able to meet their competi- 
tion, whether intra-industry, inter-industry, or both,” and 
“to exert itself to provide facilities and maintain conditions 
favorable to the profitable and continued operation of its 
industries, by avoiding excessive taxes or unduly restric- 
tive or punitive ordinances or laws.” 

The community has an obligation to its neighbors “to 
refrain from bribing their industries away from them or 
taking such other action as disrupts or tends to disrupt 
the neighbor community’s economic situation, lest in so 
doing the aggressor community destroy purchasing power 
in the other community for the products of the former’s 
industries.” 


OBLIGATIONS OF STOCKHOLDERS 


Stockholders should “exercise such supervision over 
management as will assure customers, at all times, fullest 
value possible in their purchases.” They should “exercise 
such supervision over management as will assure to the 
workers continuously all that they may have any reason- 
able right to expect in return for their services and 
contribution to the success of the product, as shown by 
its continued acceptance and purchase by the buying 
public.” 

They should “accord to community officials and citizens 
a proper appreciation of the cooperation given by them 
in maintaining locally, conditions favorable to the con- 
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tinuance of the enterprise in the community” and they 
should “exercise such supervision over management as 
may be needed to maintain mutually satisfactory relations 
between the community and its industries.” 

Stockholders have an obligation to one another “to 
show confidence in and give support to able and progres- 
sive management, to maintain constant interest in the 
plant and its products as the sources of the returns which 
stockholders expect from their investment therein,” and 
“to relieve themselves of management which fails to meet 
properly its obligations to all concerned, viz., customers, 
workers, stockholders, and the community.” 


ConcLusIons 


Mr. Hudson concludes that “the net effect of an earnest 
effort on the part of each element—management, workers. 
stockholders, community, and customers—to meet its 
obligations should be to make governmental regulation 
and restriction less necessary. It should be worth while 
for the several parties at interest to do those things not 
as a matter of ‘must,’ but as evidence of that enlightened, 
forward-looking intelligence which has advanced and is 
continuing to advance American industry and American 
prosperity. 

“We may well expect more from such leadership than 
other sources. Public opinion, when it responds to the 
hammering of industry by politicians, is in reality ham- 
mering at the quality of leadership in industry. Today 
management, the chief representation of industry is re- 
quired to work within limits which, with each turn of 
the legislative wheel, are being more closely defined. 
To rail against this circumscription is too often evidence 
of management’s indifference to or lack of understanding 
of its obligations and responsibilities. 

“Management may well take the first steps toward 
strengthening and maintaining its position by demonstrating 
that it ‘stands foursquare’ to customers, workers, stock- 
holders, and the community of which all, including man- 
agement itself, are members. Then it will not be so 
generally vulnerable to the politician, the labor agitator, 
and to others who find in management’s deficiencies or 
inconsistencies the chief source of their sustenance. 

“Public opinion, founded on the American sense of 
fair play, will be with management which realizes and 
lives up to its several obligations.” 


The Transfer of Colonies 


The English Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Society has 
presented an appeal to the Prime Minister on the question 
of the possible transfer of colonial territory to Germany 
or other governments. This memorandum (reprinted in 
the Christian World, London, of February 23) was en- 
dorsed by a “very impressive” list of signatories, including 
the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, the Archbishop 
of Westminster, leading Free Church officials, seven 
Anglican bishops, and a number of distinguished politi- 
cians and journalists. 

The appeal declares that “the wishes of the inhabitants 
are a vital consideration.” This does not necessarily mean 
a plebiscite but it should be possible to secure the “pre- 
dominant wishes of the inhabitants” by means of an im- 
partial commission including native members or some 
persons appointed specially to represent the native stand- 
point. . . . Our society could not contemplate with other 
than the deepest concern any proposals involving the 
forcible transfer of people, shown by impartial inquiry 
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to be overwhelmingly hostile, because it, could hardly fail 
to lead to widespread victimization or bloodshed, or both.” 
The transfer of colonies to some other government would 
not “necessarily be against the interests of this country or 
the native peoples—everything would depend upon condi- 
tions.” 

In all the African colonial territories there are obliga- 
tions between the colonial powers and the inhabitants. 
“We submit that there must be in every case a due 
observance of all obligations arising therefrom in the 
spirit as well as in the letter.” When such transfer takes 
place there should be “some form of collective control 
by some or all of the powers,” but without “rigid adher- 
ence to the existing systems and terms of mandate.” 


It must be recognized that “in the past some colonial 
territories . . . have been acquired by right of conquest or 
for purposes of economic exploitation. But we hold most 
strongly that the basis of colonial policy must be a form of 
trusteeship which makes service to the inhabitants and 
territory the only justifiable moral ground for securing and 
holding colonial territory.” 

The existing instruments for safeguarding native inter- 
ests in the Berlin and Brussels Acts with the mandate 
system “constitute a kind of international charter for the 
inhabitants of the territories concerned.” The signatories 
to the appeal believe that if these instruments could be 
“expanded, adapted, and made effective under interna- 
tional control, it would make for a considerable advance in 
the contentment, and prosperity, not only of the colonies, 
but of the trustee powers themselves, and indeed of the 
whole world.” 


“Education in Nazi Germany” 


Two English investigators studied the German docu- 
ments on present-day education to see to what extent the 
charges of “propaganda” are justified. The results are 
published in a pamphlet under the above title, issued by 
The KulturKampf Association, 19 Southampton Build- 
ings, Chancery Lane, London, W. C. 2. Price one shilling. 
Sir Norman Angell contributes a Foreword. 

The writers conclude that the purpose of German edu- 
cation is “nothing but the glorification of their own nation, 
of militarism and of war-mindedness.” Many quotations 
as assembled from Mein Kampf and other sources, official 
and semi-official, to prove the military character of German 
education and the effort to make German children under- 
stand “in all their bearings, the regulations and decisions 
which the Fiihrer lays before the people in his speeches.” 
Games and exercises used in play are to be “so designed 
as to bring home . . . the lessons of war and defence,” 
and the children should “learn to shoot just as thoroughly 
as they learn to write.” Girls must be trained to “look 
upon the soldiering activities of their menfolk ... as a 
sacred duty.” 

Political education is necessary as well as military. 
Hitler’s race theories must be taught — even to Jewish 
children. Anti-Jewish material has been provided for 
everyone—from nursery rhymes to books in braille for the 
blind. 


Most amazing, perhaps, to the reader is the way in 
which all sorts of subjects from drawing to arithmetic 
have been used to teach the praise of Hitler, war concepts, 
or the race theory. The children in the first year classes 
draw pictures of guns and swords, readers include sections 
from Mein Kampf, poems addressed to Hitler. There is 
even a Military Mother Goose. In history and geography 


this might perhaps be expected. But the examples in 
arithmetic books, too, are worked out to deal with 
military and political theories. In university education 
“the programme of the National-Socialist Party has... 
become the only basis for all scientific investigation.” All 
students in the universities are expected to acquire “ad- 
vanced military knowledge.” Athletics and sports, too, 
are “in the complete sense of the word political.” Teachers 
have been “examined for their political beliefs,” and must 
take the following oath: “Adolf Hitler, we swear that we 
will train the youth of Germany that they will grow up in 
your ideology, for your aims and purposes, in the direction 
set by your will.” 

Membership in the Hitler Youth or the League of Ger- 
man Girls is “practically compulsory,’ and advancement 
is impossible for young people who have not served in it. 
The “youngest girls” must develop “a completely uncondi- 
tional devotion to the Fuhrer.” Party education in 
addition to the Hitler Youth has, of course, been carefully 
worked out. 


New List of Rural Books and Pamphlets 


A new Guide to the Literature of Rural Life, listing 500 
titles of books and pamphlets, has been issued by the 
Department of Research and Education of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 297 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. The bibliography was com- 
piled by Benson Y. Landis, associate secretary of the 
Department. The list is classified and annotated. 

The emphasis is on inexpensive and non-technical 
materials. Many recent pamphlets are included. The 
Guide includes the titles of 16 other useful bibliographies 
on rural life or related interests. The purpose of the 
bibliography is to provide an introductory survey of the 
extensive literature now available. The pamphlet sells in 
single copies at ten cents, postpaid, and special rates will 
be quoted on quantities. 


Churchmen Lead Cooperative Study Tours 


Dr. J. Henry Carpenter, chairman of the Committee on 
the Church and Cooperatives of the Federal Council of 
Churches and Tour Director of The Cooperative League 
of the U. S. A., announces arrangements for a tour of 
European cooperatives and of cooperatives in Nova 
Scotia this coming summer. 

The group going to Europe will sail from New York 
July 1 on the new motorship Batory, going directly to 
Denmark to visit cooperatives, folk schools and housing 
projects there. The party will visit rural and urban 
cooperatives in Finland which do nearly 40 per cent of 
the retail business of the country. They will study the 
famous “trust busting” cooperatives in Sweden and Nor- 
way and those of Scotland, then spend several days in the 
“cradle of cooperation” visiting Rochdale, England, the 
Cooperative Wholesale Society, and the large cooperatives 
in London. The tour will close with trips to France and 
Switzerland, and the members will arrive in New York 
September 3. 

Leaders of the tour, in addition to Dr. Carpenter, 
include Rev. James Myers, industrial secretary of the 
Federal Council of Churches, who is also a director of 
The Cooperative League, and Monsignor Luigi Ligutti, 
president of the National Catholic Rural Life Conference. 

Dr. Carpenter also calls attention to the Third Annual 
Tour of Nova Scotia Cooperatives which will be conducted 
August 21 to September 2, under the direction of Dr. 
Hartly Hartman, of Brooklyn. 


Printed in U. S. A. 
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